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Reducing cost 
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BROTHERHOOD 
STEAM TURBINES FOR GASWORKS 


Our Turbines, made for all powers up to 15,000 B.H.P. and for all 
conditions of service, are installed for driving Exhausters, 
Boosters, and Generators in many Gas Works, including :— 


The Gas Light & Coke Co., South Suburban Gas Co., 
Wandsworth & District Gas Co., and in Works of 
Corporations and Companies at—Birmingham, Bristol, 
Coventry, Cardiff, Exeter, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Preston, Portsmouth, Sheffield, 
methwick, Toronto, etc. 























300 kW Back Pressure Geared Turbo-Generator. 








Brotherhood plant for Gas Works also includes 
Reciprocating Boosters, Water Cooling Towers, 
Air and Gas Compressors for all pressures and 
capacities. 






Exhauster driven by 150 B.H.P. Steam Turbine at 13,000 r.p.m. 
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PUBLIC LIGHTING 


T seems and is in fact a long time since everything was neatly 

arranged for a conference of the Association of Public 

Lighting Engineers in Glasgow, when we were to see many 
demonstrations of the most modern forms of public lighting, 
© both gas and electricity. The conference was planned to open 
on Sept. 4, 1939, and, of course, it was not held. Instead of 
i bright illuminations we had the blackout, and we have had it 
since. Our modern lighting of the streets and page and 
industrial spaces has been restricted to “‘starlight” ““moon- 
light,” and even these dim guides have been Ry no means 
universal. In the war years the Association has continued to 
function and has been helpful in advice, but its activities have 
» not been in the limelight. Hence particular interest attached 
> tothe two-day conference which the Association staged in London 
) last week, which was an occasion of much discussion, though 
naturally no demonstration. 

The theme of the meeting throughout was consideration of 
post-war public lighting and its likely trends of development 
following the effects of the war years. Mr. E. J. Stewart, who 
* has acted as President of the Association since 1939, gave an 
) Address which really consisted of a formidable array of questions 
which he fired at his audience. All of them pertinent, we can 
mention only a few here. First in importance, we think, is the 
question of the rate of transformation from darkness to light 
after the war and the means of achieving this transformation. 
It seems to us that, whatever we want to install and whatever 
§ we believe to be the best to install, our choice may well be 

restricted by difficulties of supply in the first instance, and that 
| marked improvement of any general nature in the immediate 

) post-war years will be gradual. At the beginning of the war 

| new installations were partly fitted in certain streets and areas. 
: |) Presumably these will be completed as one of the first steps on 
| the return of peace. In Mr. Stewart’s view—and there seems 
» to be much to be said for it—it is likely that what was erected in 
| the ten years or so prior to the war, even if experts and public 
» alike consider it rather out of date, will be retained for some 

time. There will be so much work to do in completely new 
streets and conversion to better forms of lighting will probably 
“have a struggle to be included in the programme of the first 
post-war years. We are thinking of installations which are 
not very old or decrepit and are not in what may be termed 
‘important thoroughfares. Obviously the war has had the effect 
of increasing the deficit of houses which, pre-war, was accumu- 
Hlating. After the war the building programme will be one of 
great intensity; the demand for street lighting will be in con- 
sonance with the extent of this new building—but the demand 
will come at a time when all manner of interests are staking 
their claims in the apportionment of available funds. The 
demand, too, will be a rush one. We are not pessimistic about 
the outcome. There will be plenty of opportunity for improve- 
ment, but we cannot foresee an immediate transformation of 
jlighting practice when peace is declared—that is, in any general 
way. In saying this we realize the immensity of future scope 
and the chances which planning of new areas will afford, and in 
this regard there are many ways in which architects and town 

planners can work in conjunction with lighting engineers in a 

far greater and more effective measure than in the past. And 

looking ahead, we recall the recent suggestion made by Mr. 

Noel Baker, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of War 

Transport, that in twenty years after the war motor traffic on 

the roads of this country will be about four times what it was 
pre-war, and this implies a far greater quantity of light and opens 

Pp great possibilities of the application of new techniques. 


95th YEAR 
EDITORIAL 


No. 4193 
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How will post-war lighting problems be approached? In fanciful 
or severely practical vein? Regarding the fanciful, we have seen 
the suggestions put forward about the use of searchlights, 
barrage balloons for carrying lamps at rather greater mounting 
height than normal, and so on. In a brilliantly executed 
demonstration at the A.P.L.E. conference, Mr. J. M. Waldram 
put such ideas in their true perspective; in slangy parlance, he 
‘“‘de-bunked” them. Contrasted with such extravagant notions, 
is the fact that in wartime lighting expenditure has been reduced 
to nothing or nearly nothing. The while every type of cost, 
labour and material, has increased. Post-war lighting no better 
than that pre-war will cost more. Will there be a tendency to 
contrast post-war figures and estimates with pre-war figures or 
even those obtaining in wartime? Will there be a tendency to 
parsimony in lighting expenditure? Improved street lighting 
will be more expensive without any countervailing direct savings. 
What will be the effect of war on lighting legislation? Shall we 
have administrative developments along the line of larger local 
government units? How will regionalization of other services, 
which appears inevitable, affect lighting? Is it likely that there 
will be partial control by the’ Ministry of Transport? Is there 
possibility of joint policy between lighting authorities and gas 
and electricity undertakings? Such were some of the questions 
raised by Mr. Stewart and brought forward in general discussion 
at the conference. 

We return to thought of the immediate post-war years. 
There will be three main phases of street lighting—residential 
streets, arterial roads away from the towns, and double-carriage- 
way highways. Each will need a special technique, but the 
techniques have been largely studied, and before the war street 
lighting was a well understood science. The trouble was that, 
though the knowledge existed—and this applies to illumination 
by either gas or electricity—the knowledge was largely unused. 
Too many restrictions, for the most part imposed by the economic 
factor, were placed on the designer. During the war little or 
no opportunity has been afforded the manufacturers of street 
lighting equipment for exploring new designs. For interior 
purposes the fluorescent tube has made progress. Its appli- 
cation to street lighting is a possibility, and we know that many 
consider it more than a mere possibility, though Mr. Waldram, 
himself an electrical expert, expressed the opinion at the A.P.L.E. 
meeting that this type of lamp, on account of its low wattage and 
fragility, is not a happy choice for street lighting. However, in 
general, we shall start as from the year 1939. This was stated 
categorically by the Authors, Messrs. W. J. G. Davey and W. 
Hodkinson, of a Paper on post-war street lighting by gas: “‘All 
firms concerned in the manufacture of gas street lighting equip- 
ment are fully occupied with totally different work of more 
immediate national importance at the present time. They 
cannot therefore give time or labour to the design and construc- 
tion of new developments. The 1939 gas street lamps 
will be the latest and most up-to-date for some time. = 
Nothing novel need be expected for several months after the 
war is over, and the lighting engineer will have to reply upon 
equipment which proved its value in 1939.” 

Obviously, post-war there will be an immediate and clamant 
demand for street lighting; damaged columns and lanterns will 
require replacement ; complete new installations will be necessary 
in many areas; a hundred-and-one accessories will be required 
in quantity. To an extent we shall be in the lap of the gods. 
Nevertheless, a great deal can be done by prior planning. 
Schemes can be visualized and prepared in readiness for peace 
so that the requirements will be understood and there will be a 
minimum delay in satisfying them, so that existing. knowledge 
on street lighting may be applied in the new era. And we have 
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no doubt that the Gas Industry will have a big part to play 
when the time comes. The A.P.L.E. conference did well to 
focus attention in a period of gloom in the streets that we must 
not be a prey to forgetfulness of the problems which will arise 
at once when the war is over, and that we must in the meantime 
endeavour to prepare for them as far as lies in our ability. 


COKE DISTRIBUTION AND 
MARKETING — 


HAT the problems involved in the distribution and market- 

ing of coke continue to be dealt with efficiently and with an 

eye to the future was obvious from the tenth annual general 
meeting of the London and Counties Coke Association held 
last week, when it was mentioned that the tonnage of coke 
produced for sale by members during the year under review 
was the highest recorded by the Association since its inception. 
In spite of wartime difficulties the organization, so well planned 
in the years prior to the war, has worked with smoothness in 
regard to prices and distribution of coke—and in the circum- 
stances distribution has been maintained in a surprisingly fluid 
condition, enabling local needs to be met and local markets 
retained. It is, of course, unfortunate that at a time when the 
Minister of Fuel is urging domestic consumers to use coke in 
the national interest the quality of the fuel cannot be what the 
Gas Industry would desire, simply because of the supplies of 
inferior coals. Though handicapped severely in this way, 
however, we must do all we can under adverse working con- 
ditions in the matter of grading and quenching of coke; and it 
was emphasized at the meeting that there is no lack of evidence 
to show that more and more the demand, particularly in the 
domestic field, will be for sized cokes. Coping with current 
handicaps and obstacles has not prevented the Association from 
considering future markets. From the technical aspect there 
has been close contact with appliance makers, and post-war we 
shall be able to start with new and improved designs of coke- 
burning equipment for both domestic and industrial purposes. 
To some of these advances we have referred in general terms in 
these columns recently, and there can be no doubt of the sound- 
ness of the policy pursued by the L.C.C.A. of encouraging the 
production and marketing of coke as a processed fuel. Lately 
considerable attention has been devoted in the national Press 
to the possibilities of the artificial drying of grain and grass. 
For years part of the technical work of the Association has been 
directed to the use of coke in agriculture, and it has been estab- 
lished that coke is an admirable fuel for the purpose. We 
anticipate a growing market of no mean dimensions—a market, 
by the way, especially desirable in that it largely represents a 
summer load. The whole tone of the meeting last week, an 
account of which we give on later pages of our issue to-day, 
was one of confidence—confidence based on the growing strength 
and momentum of the Association’s influence and activities. 


Lighting and Accidents 


We have been interested in reading an account by Mr. H. L. Logan 
in Light and Lighting of an analysis conducted in the United States 
on the role of lighting in accident production. The blackout has 
brought home to many people how greatly their safety depends on 
visibility. In hours of complete blackout fatalities to pedestrians have 
increased 400% over pre-war figures, despite drastic reduction in 
traffic. Mr. Logan quotes the results of numerous investigations in 
the United States as indicating the relation between street accidents 
and lighting conditions under “normal” conditions. One of the 
most interesting of these was based on the comparison of accidents 
during the period of 5 a.m. and 7 a.m. (dark in winter and light in 
summer). It was found that the number of fatalities was almost twice 
as great in winter as in the summer. When, during the depression, 
many authorities economized on their street lighting, night accidents 
invariably increased. Conversely, when the former lighting levels 
were restored the accident rates once more diminished. 

Regarding industrial accidents, Mr. Logan quotes authority for the 
statement that poor vision (defective eyes and poor lighting) is respon- 
sible for 20% of such mishaps. There are naturally some accidents 
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independent of “‘seeing,”’ but there is also a large number influenced 
by light and vision in various degrees. Instances are quoted in which 
a rise in the level of illumination in factories has diminished the fre. 
quency of accidents. In one striking case an increase from 2 to 19 ft.c. 
diminished the accident rate 54%. The lower the illumination the 
greater the likelihood of imperfect seeing, and the greater the number 
of accidents due to this cause. 


Personal 
Colonel H. C. Smit, J.P., Chief Engineer and General Manager of 
the Tottenham and District Gas Company, a member of the Middlesex 
Territorial Army and Air Force Association, has been appointed a 
Deputy-Lieutenant for yes roan of Middlesex. 


Ba 

Bathgate Gas Chnnane, Ltd., re appointed Mr. J. S. McLaren, 
of Cockermouth, as Engineer and Manager in place of Mr. J. B. 
Robertson, who is retiring from office. Mr. McLaren underwent his 
training with Hawick Gas Company and afterwards for three years 
was Manager to the Langholm Gas and Electricity Supply Company. 
For the past four years he “19 held a similar ieee at Cockermouth. 


* 

On Sept. 17 the Cuiianhen University at Town Gas Light Com- 
pany honoured the achievement of Mr. HERBERT SworbD, its Distri- 
bution Superintendent, who has just completed 50 years’ service, 
At the board meeting the Chairman of the Company, Mr. J. F, 
Cameron, on behalf of the Board, presented Mr. Sword with a silver 
salver suitably inscribed and a cheque. Special mention was made of 
Mr. Sword’s work in the educational sphere. On the same evening, 
at a smoking concert organized by the Gas Company’s Recreation 
Club, a further presentation was made by Mr. J. Hunter Rioch, 
Engineer, General Manager, and Secretary, on behalf of the staff and 
employees, consisting of a silver tea service, suitably engraved. 


iJ 
Obituary 

Official notification has been received from the Admiralty that 
Mr. R. Morton, Engineer and Manager of the Dorchester Gas & Coke 
Company, Ltd., must be presumed to have lost his life on active 
service. Lieut. "Morton, who joined the R.N.V.R. before the war, 
was called “¢ 3 \ January, 1940, and went abroad the following year. 
He was aged 36 

* * 

The death on Sept. 14 is announced of Mr. ALFRED SMALLWooD, at [| 
the age of 89, after a lifetime devoted to the metallurgical industries. 
After much pioneer work in the manufacture of bearing metals and [ 
phosphor copper, Mr. Smallwood, in the early part of this century, 
founded the Incandescent Heat Company, Ltd., and he was connected 
with other firms well known to the Gas Industry, such as Selas Gas 
and Engineering and Controlled Heat and Air. 


Diary 

Sept. 30.—Institute of Fuel, Paper by R. Lessing, ‘“‘ Rational Prepara- 
tion of Coal, ** Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
Savoy Place, W.C. 2, 5.30 p.m. 

Sept. 30.—Association of Gas Componitions 1.45 p.m., Finance 
Sub-Committee. 2 p.m., General Purposes Committee. 
3 p.m., Council. Gas Industry House. 

Oct. 2.—Yorkshire Junior Gas Association: Great Northern Hotel, 
Leeds, 2.30 p.m. 

Oct. ee Gas Installations Committee: Gas Industry House, 

a.m. 


Oct. 6.—Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Managers | 
(Eastern Section), Paper by Dean Chandler, entitled > 
“Gas Flames, the Case for Aeration entirely at the Point | 
of Combustion,’’ Gas Industry House. 

Oct. 7.—Illuminating Engineering Society (South Wales Area), 
Mackworth Hotel, Swansea, 5.30 p.m. 


Oct. 9.—Institute of Vitreous Enamellers: Annual General Meeting, 
Waldorf Hotel, W.C. 2, 11.30 a.m. 
Oct. 11.—National Federation of Gas Coke Associations: General 
Committee (Special Meeting), 2.30 p.m., Gas Industry 
House. 
12.—National Federation of Gas Coke Associations: General f 
Committee, 10 a.m., Gas Industry House. 
seine Gas. Centres Committee: Gas Industry House, 
30 a.m. 
14.—Institute of Fuel, Annual Meeting and Luncheon, Con- 
naught Rooms, Great Queen Street, W. 2. 
18.—Institute of Fuel (North-Eastern Section), Address by 
J. G. Bennett, Director B.C.U.R.A., Central Station 
Hotel, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 5.30 p.m. 
18.—L.C.C.A. Committees at Gas Industry House: Finance, 
11 a.m.; Executive, 11.30 a.m.; Central, 1.30 p.m. 
Oct. 29.—Manchester District Association of Gas Engineers. 
Nov. 26.—Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Managers 
(Eastern Section), Paper by Dr. Weston and Dr. 
Haffner, entitled ‘“‘New Evidence in regard to the 
Mechanism of Carbonization in Continuous .Vertical 
Retorts,”’ Gas Industry House. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Organization of the Gas Industry 

DEAR SiR,—References have recently been made to the achievement 
of the holding companies, and I think that the good work which has 
been done by them, especially that of long distance high-pressure 
transmission of gas, and the linking-up of gas undertakings to the grid 
system, is generally recognized and fully appreciated. It is agreed 
that the aim of the Industry should be the best possible service to the 
community, combined with the rational use of coal, but if it is inferred 
that the future can best be secured by private enterprise, then I am 
bound to register disagreement. I believe that the future success of 
our Industry can best be attained by public ownership, and a scheme 
embracing the whole of the undertakings in the country. 

Holding companies have probably shown the way to be followed. 
Foresight, enterprise, and engineering skill have achieved results so far 
as they go, and I do not doubt that some of the small undertakings 
would have been in an almost impossible condition if they had not 
been absorbed. Nevertheless the usefulness of holding companies 
has limits, beyond which, and to progress further, it becomes necessary 
tc absorb the holding companies themselves together with all unit 
undertakings in one comprehensive scheme. The way lies clear and, 
in my opinion, the time has come when all false trails should be 
eliminated and the right road followed. 

You may now rightly ask, ““How is an all-embracing scheme of 
public ownership to be achieved?” I will endeavour to give you the 
answer. 

It is suggested that Trustees should be appointed by Parliament 
to appoint a Central Gas Board composed of experts in Gas Production, 
Distribution, and Utilization, Fuel Technology, By-Products, Finance, 
Law, Publicity, &c. This Board to be given statutory powers to 
acquire the whole of the undertakings in Great Britain, and to control 
all production, distribution, and utilization of gas. This Central 
Board would decide and control the policy of the Industry in all its 
aspects. The whole of the country would have to be divided up into 
regions or districts, having due regard to the position of the coalfields, 
density of population, rural areas, &c. The division of the country 
into districts need not necessarily follow the lines of the existing Civil 
Defence Regions. In order to meet the varying conditions in different 
parts of the country, Regional or District Boards would have to be set 
up to carry out the policy of the Central Gas Board. These Regional 
or District Boards would have specialized knowledge of the conditions 
in each district, and this would be used in securing the best policy for 
each part of the country. The whole of the manufacturing plant in 
each district or region would be co-ordinated so that the plant would 
be operated so as to secure the greatest benefit for the Region as a 
whole, and the Boards would prepare and carry out the schemes for 
the linking-up of undertakings and linking-up with coke oven plants. 

The District Boards would decide the stations which were to be 
retained for manufacturing purposes and those which were to be closed 
down, and the date of such closing down. This Board would also 
decide on the construction of the Grid. 

With regard to production and linking-up of undertakings, each 
District Board would plan its programme for a period of, say, three or 
five years ahead, and this would be subject to the approval of the 
Central Gas Board. In this way it is suggested that a scheme of inte- 
gration embracing the whole of the undertakings in the country could 
be completed within five to ten years. 

One can also visualize the possibility of the interlinking of some 
of the districts. 

All existing Parliamentary boundaries within each Region or 
District would virtually become null and void, and the Board for the 
area would decide where one undertaking could overlap into the area 
of an adjoining undertaking, should this be considered desirable. 

All costing and statistics would be standardized, and to retain 
incentive among individual undertakings, statistics of each would be 
kept separately and circulated to all the other undertakings, in order 
to retain the competitive spirit. 

The whole of the resources of all the undertakings in each district 
would be pooled, these resources including finances, labour (technical 
skilled, and unskilled) and all materials. Although labour and materials 
would remain to some extent dispersed, as now, they would become 
mobile and transferable as required, and much overlapping would 
be eliminated, with resultant economies. Central purchasing would 
be carried out by each District Board. There would be co-ordinated 
sales policies, in regard to both appliances and tariffs, and although it 
may not be possible to have uniform prices throughout each district, 
the design and basis of the tariff could be the same for all undertakings. 
Each undertaking as it now exists would still be able to maintain its 
local contacts through its own personnel. 

With such a scheme in operation the policy of the Districts would 
be in accord generally with the policy of the Central Gas Board, but 
would allow flexibility to meet local conditions and circumstances in 
each district, and provision would be made to maintain contact with 
the interests of consumers in each locality. 

The acquisition of all undertakings by the Central Gas Board 
would, in the case of companies, involve a transfer of scrip, and in 
the case of local authorities would be by means of a Government loan, 
which would be repaid by the Central Board. The basis of valuation 
in the case of local authorities would have to be agreed and, I suggest, 
could not be on the basis of outstanding debt. 
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This is only a brief outline of the scheme I have in mind. I set the 
scheme down on paper about two years ago, and it is interesting to 
note in the Press recently that the Electrical Power Engineers’ Asso- 
ciation has published a report recommending that the electricity supply 
industries should be brought under unified public control. The scheme 
for the electrical industry as reported in the Press is very similar to 
that I have outlined above for the Gas Industry. 

Looking back some sixteen or seventeen years, it will be remembered 
that the proposals for the Electricity Grid were not then enthusiasti- 
cally received by the electricity supply undertakings. To-day it is 
generally recognized that the Grid is the finest achievement of the 
electrical industry up to the present time. 

The Gas Industry has made great achievements in the past and will 
make even greater progress in the future, but only if it faces realities, 
and adopts a scheme of public ownership of all undertakings and 
carries this through expeditiously. 

Many will agree that the utility undertakings must eventually come 
under schemes of public ownership, and a National Fuel Council with 
the necessary powers is essential to co-ordinate the policies of the fuel 
industries. On the other hand, many will disagree with such a scheme 
as I have propounded for the Gas Industry, and there is undoubtedly 
great diversity of opinion within the Industry on the question of future 
ownership and, general reorganization. 

The Technical Press is weekly recording opinions of committees 
and individuals on post-war planning, reconstruction of the Industry, 
and the reorganization of its national bodies. The outstanding 
feature is the great diversity of opinion which exists throughout the 
Industry. That being so, I suggest that the Industry should request 
the Minister of Fuel and Power to arrange for the appointment of a 
small independent committee to make a thorough investigation of the 
Gas Industry in all its aspects, and to make recommendations with 
the object of ensuring the best service to the community, together 
with the rational use of coal. This committee to be given the necessary 
powers to call for such evidence as it may require from within and 
without the Industry. 

There is, generally, great faith in the future of our Industry, and 
while there is so much difference of opinion at the present time, I fail 
to see how anyone can reasonably object to this proposal. 
Greystones, Sandy Lane, Yours faithfully, 

Bradford. Geo. E. CURRIER. 
Sept. 24, 1943. 


Igniting Coke Fires 


Sir,—Mr. Dufton’s recent talk, which you dealt with in your 
Editorial in the issue of the 8th, was of especial interest where he 
referred to Rumford’s plan of placing fragments of refractory material 
on the firebars of a domestic grate, and sandwiching into the fuel bed 
a few fireclay balls. Rumford must have observed that the grate bars 
conducted heat away from the fuel which he desired to ignite. The 
firebrick minimized that loss. The same result can be achieved by the 
use of cinders when laying a coke fire. 

A method which I have found to give really good results, and which 
enables coke to be burnt quite satisfactorily in a common type of 
stool grate, may be of interest to others. The grate bars are covered 
with a layer of small cinders. The kindling material is placed on these 
cinders, and then a layer of larger cinders placed on top of the wood. 
Fresh coke is then added on top of the cinders, filling the grate. 
Satisfactory fires can be obtained in this manner with a reasonably 
good high-temperature coke. With cokes from blended coals the 
results are excellent, being superior to those obtained with low- 
temperature carbonization fuels. 

Where a gas poker is available, gas ignition is simpler, easier, 
positive, and less expensive than wood kindling. The poker is placed 
on the lower layer of cinders, and larger cinders laid on the poker, 
following up with fresh coke as before. 
Cheltenham, 

Sept. 17, 1943. 


Yours faithfully, 
JOHN ROBERTS. 


Scotland 
Mr. THomas CLARK, C.A., has been appointed Secretary of the 
National Gas Organizations in Scotland, to take the place of Mr. 
James Bell, who has acted as part-time Secretary for 18 months. 


Mr. Clark will begin his duties on Oct. 1. The office of the organiza- 
tion is at 48, West George Street, Glasgow, C. 2 ; telephone Douglas 
5589. 


The Names of the first two recipients of the new United Kingdom 
Gas Corporation Scholarships are announced, as follows: Henry 
John Buckley, Kings School, Canterbury, and King William’s 
College, Isle of Man; and Keith Summersgill, Leeds Grammar School. 
Mr. Buckley’s step-father was formerly Engineer and General Manager 
of the Malta and Mediterranean Gas Company, Ltd. 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply 
owing to war conditions are advertised in the “ Journal ” 
should not be taken as an indication that they are neces- 
sarily available for export. 
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LONDON AND COUNTIES COKE 
ASSOCIATION 


TENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Tenth Annual General Meeting of the London and Counties 
Coke Association was held at the Waldorf Hotel, London, on Sept. 
20, the President, Mr. Frank H. Jones, M.Inst.C.E., presiding. On 
the proposition of Mr. F. M. Birks, seconded by Mr. J. Hunter Rioch, 
Mr. Jones was unanimously re-elected President for the ensuing year. 
In accepting office, Mr Jones urged the Association not always to 
elect the same President. He was a strong believer in the idea that 
a change of Presidents was a good thing for such an organization, and 
he hoped they would never feel that he regarded the position as a 
freehold. He then formally moved the adoption of the Annual 
Report and Accounts. 

Colonel H. C. Smit, Chairman, in seconding, said he was not 
allowed to mention the actual tonnage of coke produced for sale by 
members, but he could say that the tonnage was the highest recorded 
by the Association since its inception. Midsummer coke stocks had 
shown a tendency to increase in the last three or four years, but 
the stocks at the end of July, 1943, were considerably lower than at July 
31, 1938, although production during the twelve months ended July 31, 
1943, was considerably higher than during the year ended July 31, 
1938. The stocks, however, had caused some embarrassment in 
certain places, as stocking ground which normally would have been 
available for coke had been taken for coal, necessitating new stocking 
grounds being prepared for coke. The Association, through the 
National Federation, worked very closely with the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power, and while in certain cases stocks had been troublesome, it 
could be said from the national point of view that the stocks were good 
stocks. The Levy Scheme had enabled the Association to move 
surplus tonnage for members, including a number of small under- 
takings, in order to supply coke to those who were short. Importa- 
tion of coke into areas where there was a local shortage had helped 
to retain markets, and in addition to the movement of coke the scheme 
equalized the price at which it could be sold. The scheme had served 
a very useful purpose, and it might well be that they would find that 
its continuance in some form in peacetime would have advantages 
in the equalizing of the price of coke and the regularizing of its 
movement. 

In view of the growing stringency of the coal supply position, par- 
ticularly that related to large domestic coal and sized industrial coals, 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power had for some time followed a policy of 
increasing the use of fuels in more plentiful supply, such as coke, 
certain sizes of anthracite, and open cast coal, these fuels being sub- 
stituted for coal. The Ministry had undertaken substantial publicity 
campaigns in certain parts of the country advocating a degree of 
substitution among domestic consumers. It was urged that domestic 
consumers should mix 10% of substituted fuels with their coal, and 
Colonel Smith said he would like to take the opportunity of stressing 
the importance of this substitution in the national interest. It was 
the view of the Central Committee that the industrial consumer was 
more easily able to use the substituted fuels, but they were informed 
that such substitution would not be sufficient, and that it was essential 
that substitution should take place in the domestic as well as the 
industrial market. None of them could choose coals as they did in 
pre-war: days; they had to carbonize any which were sent to them. 
While most of these coals were fairly satisfactory for gas-making, 
many of them did not produce the quality of coke they considered 
essential, particularly for domestic purposes. If coke was to be 
supplied to domestic consumers who had not used that fuel previously, 
it was more imperative than ever that every attention should be given 
to sizing and quenching. 

Referring to the report of The Institution of Gas Engineers’ Com- 
mittee of Enquiry on Coke, Colonel Smith said that while much 
attention had been given to the sizing of coke in the Association’s 
area, there was considerable room for improvement, and there was no 
lack of evidence to support the view that more and more the demand, 
particularly in the domestic field, would be for sized cokes. The 
question of improving coke quality was a matter which could not 
seriously be undertaken during the war because of the wide varieties 
of coal which the Industry was called upon to carbonize and of the 
lack of choice in coals available, but while they could not effect all 
the improvements they considered desirable, they should give every 
attention possible to the question of quenching and sizing. 

Marketing of coke breeze had been considered during the year, 
and possibilities of improved means for marketing had been discussed. 
As a first step a definition of coke breeze had been agreed by the 
National Federation of Gas Coke Associations, and this had been 
adopted by the Association. Technical information on the utilization 
of breeze had been collected and issued to members so that the possi- 
bilities and methods of utilizing this fuel should be well understood. 
The Technical Committee had had many problems, not only current, 
but also in connexion with post-war appliances, to consider during the 
year. Mr. Boon had continued his work on the Fuel Efficiency 
Committee of the Ministry of Fuel and Power, and had also repre- 
sented the Association on other important technical committees. The 
technical work of the Association had been particularly directed to the 
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use of coke in agriculture, and the position of the Association in these 
matters had become stronger. Designs for grain-drying and grass. 
drying plants had received the approval of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
and the rapid development of mechanization carried with it a demand 
for heat for various purposes, and coke was a very satisfactory fue] 
for satisfying the bulk of the requirements. This was a most valuable 
market not only on account of the quantity of coke consumed, but 
also for the fact that it represented largely a summer load. 

Post-war planning from its technical aspect had received a con. 
siderable amount of attention, and negotiations with appliance makers 
and the work of the Technical Committees in this connexion had been 
continuous. From the point of view of coke-burning appliances, 
they would be in a position to start with new and improved designs of 
higher efficiency both for domestic and industrial purposes immediately 
production of such appliances could be undertaken. Many people 
in the Gas Industry, probably the majority, were convinced that for 
some time to come, maybe for some years, the Gas Industry must 
develop as a two-fuel Industry. This necessitated a progressive coke 
policy designed to encourage the production and marketing of coke 
as a processed fuel, and the development of appliances for consuming 
that fuel. There were still some people inclined to look upon coke as 
a by-product rather than as a processed fuel. It might be that they 
were expecting complete gasification to take coke off the market in 
the near future. He did not believe that the most optimistic among 
those who were closest to the experimental work in connexion with 
complete gasification would care to give an estimate of the date by 
which complete gasification .would be likely to render the manufacture 
of coke unnecessary. Until that time arrived coke would have to be 
produced and sold. 

The report and accounts were then adopted. 

Miss C. A. Wooster, General Secretary, reported the county 
nominations for the composition of the Central Committee for 1943-44, 

Messrs. Cash, Stone & Co. were reappointed auditors for the 
ensuing year. 

Colonel SMiTH proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the officers and 
staff, headed by Mr. W. L. Boon, the General Manager, and Miss 
Wooster, the General Secretary, both of whom were untiring in the 
energy they devoted to the affairs of the Association. They could 
not possibly be better served. 

The PRESIDENT seconded the vote of thanks, which was carried 
with acclamation. 


The Annual Luncheon 


The annual meeting was preceded by a luncheon at the Waldorf 
Hotel, attended by nearly 150 members and guests, representing all 
the kindred associations. : 

Following the Loyal Toast, Mr. R. W. Foot, Director-General of 
the B.B.C. and founder-chairman of the Association, proposed the 
toast’of “‘ The London and Counties Coke Association,”’ and expressed 
his pleasure at being among so many of his old friends. The Associa- 
tion had been fortunate from the outset in enjoying the support of 
those in responsible positions in the gas undertakings in the South of 
England, who had faith in the future, and who also had the authority 
to make sure that their views were going to be accepted. He believed 
the war had served to strengthen the ties between them. In view of 
the vital importance of distribution the Association had been lucky 
in its relations with the distributors, especially Mr. John Charrington 
and Mr. Hopper. The whole structure had been built upon good 
faith. The Association had also been fortunate in its staff, especially 
in its General Secretary and General Manager. It was all to the good 
that other associations were being established throughout the country 
and run more or less on similar lines. The Association had made a 
big contribution to the well-being not only of the coke side but also, 
he believed, of the Gas Industry itself, and he was pleased to learn 
from the annual report of the cordial relations established with the 
hard coke and anthracite interests. Regarding their relations with the 
Gas Industry itself, it was important that there should be close co- 
operation with the national councils of the Industry, and the presence 
of Colonel Ogilvie, Mr. Fottrell, and Mr. W. J. Smith seemed to 
indicate that their relations were very good. Their relations with His 
Majesty’s Government were as good as could be expected. [Laughter.] 
Finally the Association owed its success in large measure to its inde- 
fatigable Chairman, Colonel H. C. Smith, and its highly esteemed 
President, Mr. Frank H. Jones, whose name he coupled with the toast. 

The PRESIDENT, in a brief reply, said the members of the Association 
would never forget the debt of gratitude they owed to Mr. Foot as its 
founder. 

Colonel H. C. Smitu, Executive Chairman, proposed ‘“The Guests,” 
and extended a special welcome to the representatives of the Distri- 
butors’ Branch, the kindred associations, and the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power. Their organization, he said, had been built up on good 
faith, mutual trust and good will, and it could never have been built 
on anything else. There were no penalties for any who kicked over 
the traces; they depended on everyone playing the game. It took 
them a long time to get to know and trust one another, and it would 
take some time for the representatives of the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power to get to know and trust them. He coupled with the toast the 
names of Lord Hyndley, Controller-General, Ministry of Fuel and 
Power, Sir Francis Joseph, President of the Society of British Gas 
Industries, and Mr. John Charrington, of the Distributors’ Branch. 
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Lord HyNDLEY, in the course of his reply, said he did not think 


' any industry in this country had received as good quality coal as the 


» which were the property of the State. 


Gas Industry had had during the past four years of war. 

Sir FRANCIS JOSEPH paid a tribute to the miners, and asked the 
members of the Association when they were disposed to criticize, to 
bear in mind some of the difficulties under which the coal owners were 
labouring. The great majority of the miners of this country were not 
only sound to the core, but were magnificent workers. A small per- 
centage were guilty of absenteeism, and a very small percentage were 
“bad eggs.”” We were in the fifth year of the war, and these men were 
getting older. There had been no fresh influx either of younger 
people or of those of more mature age. After four years of war some 
of their tempers were getting frayed. There was a desire for holidays, 
and we were the only country among the Allies that could consider 
holidays. The men had had their holidays and returned, regretting 
perhaps that they were not a little longer, and it would take a little 
time to settle down, but their troubles would pass. Since the end of 
July, 1942, the coal owners of this country had been extracting minerals 
That was one step—he did not 


» know whether it was a progressive one or not—in the policy of the 


socialization of the mining industry. The policy of the Government 


' had changed from time to time as regards the mining industry, and 
' now the Minister of Labour was directing youths into the mines; 
» he did not know with what success, but he did know that they had 
| been talking in season and out of season about the dangerous occu- 


Tes eee 


pation of mining. Was such talk particularly relevant in present cir- 
cumstances, and was it any wonder that fathers and mothers displayed 
rather undue anxiety as regards their young people going into the 
mines? Young people wanted to be in uniform, and they failed to see 
the vital importance of the mining industry as a distinct contribution 


| to our war effort. 


Mr. JOHN CHARRINGTON, who also replied, said the. distributors 


were doing their best to extend to all parts of the country the benefits 


of co-operation. 
The toast of “‘The President’’ was proposed by Mr. S. E. WHITEHEAD, 


and briefly responded to by Mr. FRANK H. JONES. 


re lib 





-AP.LE. CONFERENCE 


On Wednesday and Thursday of last week the Association of Public 


Lighting Engineers held a Conference in London under the Presidency 


of Mr. E. J. Stewart, M.A., B.Sc., who has occupied the office of 


President since 1939. Throughout the sessions the attendance was 


| lighting plant generally ought to be as adaptable as possible. 


large. 

The meeting opened at the Institution of Mechanical Engineers on 
the Wednesday morning, and the Secretary, Mr. H. O. Davies, read 
the Council’s report, which was adopted without comment, and which 
mentioned that membership of the Association is now greater than it 
was before the war. 

Following further formal business, which was speedily transacted, 
the President delivered his Address—the second he had prepared for 
the Association and which dealt with the effects of war on public 
lighting. It was to post-war lighting that he directed thought, and it 
was in the nature of a series of questions. Speaking of types of street 
lighting fittings, he suggested that possibly for some time after the war 
there would be fewer types on the market and that there would be a 
greater degree of standardization. He considered that post-war 
That 
meant that the illumination could be readily changed to some greater 


» value, as was to be expected in the regular progress of illuminating 
| engineering and of light-demand from the public through the years. 


There was the further incentive of increasing density of motor traffic, 


» and, on special roadways, perhaps speed of motor vehicles. Concerning 
) retention of existing lighting, he thought it generally likely that what 


had been erected in the last ten years or so, even if some of the experts 
and some of the public reckoned it rather out-of-date, would be 
retained for some years yet. With so much work to do in completely 
new streets, conversion would probably have a struggle to be included 
in the programme of the first years, especially if the existing installa- 
tion was not very old or decrepit, or not in very important thorough- 
fares. There came a time, of course, when older installations had to 
be scrapped. 

Mr. Stewart was of opinion that after the war there would be a new 
drive for Class A lighting (Ministry of Transport, 1937, report). 
Generally, he said, all questions of the systems of lighting to be adopted 
should be considered as soon as wartime commitments and availability 
of staff permitted. Surveys and drawings ought to be made. Decision 
should be taken which streets and lamps were to be grouped together 
in design and perhaps in control. Where necessary an understanding 
ought to be reached and a joint policy fixed between the lighting 
department and the gas or electricity undertaking and the highways, 
possibly the transport, and other departments and services. He looked 
forward to the retention by lighting departments of testing sections. 

Discussing the labour question, he remarked that this was closely 
associated with the further adoption of central or automatic control 
of lighting and extinguishing. Considerable extension of systems of 
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this might be expected after the war. But for the war practically all 
the electric street lighting in Glasgow would have been on central 
control. He passed on to consider the period of lighting. The war, 
he remarked, had caused a closer observation of times of sunset and 
sunrise, of black-out times, of moonrise and moonset, of cloud as 
affecting the appearance of the natural luminaries, and of the necessary 
and the most useful times of lighting and extinguishing outdoor lamps. 
This observation might continue and more exactitude might be sought 
to light and extinguish street lamps at the ‘‘correct’”’ time—at the time 
when they become or cease to be obviously effective. Central control, 
he added, gave closer relation in this way. 

The President asked what would be the effect of the war on the 
alteration in administration which had been an aim of the A.P.L.E. 
throughout its existence—namely, the view that public lighting was 
a service which deserved independent status, with its own local organi- 
zation, its own head, and that head one trained with the experience 
and knowledge appropriate for a public lighting engineer. Even in 
wartime the Association had been pressing these considerations, and 
scart there went the need for the provision of education along 
this line. 

Among the questions with which Mr. Stewart concluded his Address 
were: 


“‘What is the most important thing in connexion with street lighting 
which I have learned from wartime experience?” 

“Under which Ministry ought street lighting to be placed—if any?” 

“Is there likely to be considerable increase in the speeds of road 
vehicles?” 

‘*‘Are people more likely to avoid night-work and night-travel except 
as uncommon necessities, or are they likely to want more?” 

“Are there developments in the manufacture of glass for war 
purposes which can be turned to account for lighting?” 

“Have plastics a field in lighting equipment?” 


The afternoon session consisted of an Address and Demonstration 
by Mr. J. M. Waldram, B.Sc., A.C.G.I., F.Inst.P., on “Street Lighting 
—Past, Present, and Future,”’ in which he emphasized that application 
of knowledge on street lighting had lagged behind its acquisition. 

On Thursday morning two Addresses—one by Mr-H. C. Bradshaw, 
C.B.E., M.Arch., F.R.I.B.A., the other by Dr. S. English, F.1.C., 
F.Inst.P.—were given on the design of lamp columns and fittings in 
relation to post-war town planning and reconstruction. 

The final session was held on Thursday afternoon at Gas Industry 
House, when a highly scientific Paper was presented by Mr. W. J. G. 
Davey, B.Sc., and Mr. W. Hodkinson on “Post-war Street Lighting, 
with Special Reference to Gas.” In this the Authors emphasized the 
importance of prior planning, and made suggestions in an attempt to 
answer such questions as “Can a particular installation be brought 
up to date?” “Should the installation be replaced by a more modern 
one?” ‘‘How can pre-war lighting be assessed?” The Authors 
considered in critical detail B.S.S. for Street Lighting No. 307, 1931, 
and the Final Report of the Departmental Committee on Street 
Lighting set up by the Ministry of Transport. They were at pains to 
emphasize that the purpose of public lighting was not to use as many 
lumens as possible. According to the Street Lighting Committee of 
the American Illuminating Engineering Society the purposes of public 
lighting were: 


(1) To promote safety and convenience in the streets at night 
through adequate visibility. 

(2) To enhance the community value of the streets, and— 

(3) To accomplish the illumination of streets with the greatest 

practical promotion of the aesthetic qualities of the street and 

of the street lighting equipment. 


In other words, the object of street lighting was to prevent road 
accidents at night, to deter crime, and to provide comfortable and 
pleasing night travel. Any lighting installation must be judged by 
these three criteria. In post-war street lighting any illuminant which 
failed to achieve any one of these objects must be regarded with sus- 

icion. 
P Above all, they maintained, it was not lumen output but visibility 
that was required. If satisfactory illumination could be obtained 
by the use of fewer than 3,000 lumens per 100 ft. linear, it was obviously 
more economical to use the smaller number of lumens, and it was 
emphasized that with gas lighting, a minimum of 2,000 lumens per 
100 linear feet was not too low a minimum. 

Moreover, the Authors added, the lumens per 100 ft. linear should 
bear some relation to road width and spacing. Any qualified public 
lighting engineer would agree that the narrower the road and the 
shorter the spacings, the less would be the number of lumens per 
100 linear feet to secure adequate illumination. If 4,500 lumens per 
150 ft. were required to provide the requisite degree of visibility on a 
carriageway when the lamps were spaced at 150 ft., then it was wrong 
to assume that 3,000 lumens were required with spacings of 100 ft. 
Actually the advantage of shorter spacings was the fact that with these 
less total lumens were required, so that running costs were reduced. 

In the Author’s opinion, the lumen criterion has no justification 
whatever. It is the amount of light falling upon the carriageway and 
the scientific distribution of that light which governs good visibility, 
and the quality rather than the quantity of illumination is the only 
feasible basis upon which a street lighting installation can be assessed. 
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EXPERIMENTAL HOUSES AT COVENTRY 


AS undertakings are often enough urged to keep close contact 
Grin those who are planning the house building of the future. 

The engineer and manager, who is not usually a trained architect 
as well, may well ask exactly where and how he can begin, and sustain, 
such contacts. Through the courtesy of the City of Coventry Housing 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Councillor Mrs. Corrie, and 
of Radiation Ltd., who have collaborated in the scheme, we are able 
to give some details of experimental houses which are sponsored by 
the Committee, and which are being worked out by the City Archi- 
tectural Department, under the direction of Mr. D. E. E. Gibson, 
M.A., A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I. We do not put forward these details 
as spelling perfection, finality, or anything else with regard to design 
or construction. We do consider that they offer a concrete point of 
contact between gas undertaking and housing authority, and we offer 
them as such to our readers. We understand that Radiation Ltd. 
will be only too pleased to give further details to those interested. 
We have referred previously to the skeleton house which is on show 
at their Birmingham works. 

In order that the nature of the project may be appreciated, it is desir- 
able to outline briefly the circumstances which led to the inception of 
the scheme and the progress made to date. In June, 1942, the City of 
Coventry Housing Committee became concerned as to the post-war 
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housing situation, and authorized the City Architect to design and 
erect a pair of experimental houses, in order to explore methods of 
house building other than those of normal practice. Radiation Ltd, 
offered to collaborate fully in the experimental work. The offer was 
accepted by the Committee, especially in view of that firm’s experience 
in the design of domestic appliances of all types, and the preliminary 
work of preparing designs was put in hand by the Coventry Archi. 
tectural Department. 


Planning 


Although the main object in erecting the houses was to experiment 
with structure, it was obviously desirable that the experimental work 
should include certain ideas of internal room and servicing arrange. 
ments. Planning and servicing desiderata, though vaguely defined, 
are slowly emerging from the reports of many official, semi-official, 
and ad hoc bodies. Broadly speaking these desiderata may be sum. 
marized as (1) The proper planning of the “‘service rooms’’—i.e., that 
area of the house in which the housewife spends the greater part of 
her day. (2) An efficient system for the provision of the “‘heat 
services” of the house in their broadest aspects, and taking due 
cognizance of allied services. 

As regards the service rooms, major controversy centres upon: 
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a) Should the kitchen be considered as a workroom only, or should 
st be enlarged to provide space for family meals? (6) If it be assumed 
hat laundry work is to be done in the home, should this work be done’ 
in the kitchen, or, alternatively, should separate provision be made for 
Jothes washing and drying—e.g., a utility room? 

As will be seen from the plan (figs. 1 and 2), the City of Coventry, 
while accepting the utility room, have, for the purpose of these experi- 
mental houses, decided to try out both views on the kitchen/dining 
room controversy. In house (A) the area allotted to family meals, 
though easily accessible from the kitchen, is a spatial continuation of 
the living room. In house (B) the dining area, though easily accessible 
from the living room, is a spatial continuation of the kitchen. In 
both houses, however, the kitchen proper is planned to separate the 
two main activities of food preparation and laundry work. 


Heat Services and Ventilation 


The heat services of the house comprise those for cooking, space 
heating, and water heating, which all call for expenditure on the part 
of the user. Two methods of minimizing costs are possible: (a) To 
recommend the use of fuels in conjunction with apparatus which will 
yield maximum thermal efficiency, so that the utmost value is obtained 
from the heat available. The fuels themselves should be cheap and 
smokeless. (6) To use principles of construction which themselves 
avoid the unprofitable wastage of heat so often found hitherto in 
accepted practice. 

In connexion with (a), guidance has been given by a survey made by 
the Ministry of Labour in 1937/38 and published in the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette for December, 1940. In this, the average weekly 
expenditure on fuel and jight among 8,905 “industrial” family house- 
holds was found to be 6s. 5d., and endeavour has been made to specify 
equipment capable of maintaining this figure, while giving a perfor- 
mance considerably exceeding anything available from present cus- 
tomary practice. Detailed investigations by Radiation Ltd. have 
shown that the most flexible service with convenience in operation 
and running costs within the stipulated limit are given by a combination 
of the smokeless fuels, gas and coke. In the City of Coventry experi- 
mental houses, alternative methods of using these fuels for space and 
water heating are employed. In house (A) the main source of heat is 
the slow combustion stove in the living room. This stove is fitted 
with a back boiler for water-heating, and in addition provides space 
heating for the living room and dining alcove. In house (B) the main 
source of heat is the coke-burning boiler in the kitchen, which heats 
the water and ensures the space heating of kitchen and utility room. 

In both houses, cooking and summer water heating are carried out 
by gas, and there is a gas-heated washing machine and a gas-heated 
drying cupboard in the utility room. In the kitchen of both houses 
the refrigerator is gas operated. The hot water system, which is 
efficiently lagged, has been designed to feed not only the domestic 
hot-water taps via a calorifier coil, but also to cope with radiators. 
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In house (A) radiators are placed in the kitchen, entrance hall, and 
In house (B) radiators are placed in the dining 
end of the kitchen, in the living room, in the entrance hall and in 
bedrooms (1) and (2). In this way a valuable basis of background 
heating is given throughout the house, and upon this foundation extra 
heating requirements may be built by increasing the rate of combustion 
in the stove (House A) or in the boiler (House B). For topping-up, gas 
fires are provided in all three bedrooms in both houses, and in house (B) 
there is a gas fire in the living room. 

It is clear that for minimum fuel consumption it is desirable to design 
the construction of the house in such a way as to avoid wastage of 
generated heat. In the Coventry experimental houses this problem 
has been tackled by (1) arranging the flues in the centre of the structure 
and not on outside walls, so that heat dissipated from them finds its 
way into the body of the house; (2) lining the inside of the outside 
walls with insulating material and so prevent excessive loss from the 
structure. 

To deal with lining first. Investigations by the Building Research 
Station have shown that as much as 33 & of heat required with normal 
construction can be saved by suitably insulating the structure, which is 
a material saving on a typical heat requirement of 36 million B.Th.U. 
per annum. In the Coventry experimental houses, wall construction 
is designed to limit heat losses to 0.18 B.Th.U./sq.ft./hr./°F., and in 
the living room, where the windows are especially large, double glazing 
is provided. Preliminary tests have shown that the compact heating 
system, plus the well insulated structure, make it possible for a con- 
sumption of 14 cwt. of coke per week, or in terms of money, 3s. 9d. to 
maintain the following temperature conditions : (a) Living room and 
dining recess at 65°F. for 9 hours per day, and at 55°F. for remainder 
of day. (5) Kitchen at 60°F. for 12 hours per day, and at 55°F. for 
the remainder of the day. (c) All other parts of the house at 50°F., 
with “‘topping-up”’ of bedrooms to 55°F. for 2 hours per day. 

The arrangement of flues in the centre of the structure has led to the 
idea of centralizing all the auxiliary services in the house in a central 
duct—i.e., in addition to the flues themselves the necessary plumbing 
work (covering water supply, hot and cold) and disposal (bath and 
sink wastes, soil pipe from w.c.) as well as the gas service. One 
advantage of this is that pre-fabrication is immediately possible. 
Another is that danger of freezing the waste pipes in cold water is 
avoided. Still further, there is little interference with the structure 
of the house when connecting up. The provision of a central flue 
enables the question of kitchen and laundry ventilation to be dealt 
with positively. A great drawback in customary design has been 
the lack of provision for the removal of smells of cooking or of 
laundering from the kitchen other than by dissipating them through 
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' made up for test purposes. 
| pipework is contained within a welded steel cagework. 
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the house. This can be avoided only by positive ventilation. Hoods 
ure, therefore, provided over the cooker, gas water heater, sink, 
refrigerator, washing machine and laundry sink, vented into the 
central duct, and connected to flue piping, which permits of the removal 
of the steam, &c. Figs. 3 and 4 show respectively details of the final 
layout of kitchen and utility room. It is recognized in the foregoing 
that questions of kitchen planning and provision of heat and allied 
services must be considered as a whole and not treated independently 
ofone another. Compactness-of design to avoid unnecessary exertion 
isessential, while the provision of maximum services at minimum cost, 
both initial and running, call for due consideration before the building 
iscommenced, and not for piecemeal addition afterwards. Specifica- 
tion of minimum requirements by responsible authorities can materially 
assist in sponsoring this new ideal. 

Before leaving the heat services, one further point in connexion with 
the installation of the slow-combustion stove in house (A) should be 
noted. This installation embodies features designed to conserve 
fuel by generating an appreciable quantity of warmed air in the room. 
A recess is provided in which the slow combustion stove is stood. 
The stove design is such that a bright open fire may be used during 
the day, while at night a slow-burning closed fire will be maintained 
until next morning. Air is warmed by contact with the slotted outer 
casing of the stove and the walls of the recess. The recess is covered 
by a “roof” in the form of an inverted bell, into which the warm air 
rises and spills out around the edges. The air movement is thus 
slowed down and the usual blackening of surfaces associated with 
heated air is completely avoided. This method of installation has 
the advantage of simplicity (the flue and boiler pipes are the only 
fixed connexions) ; it is applicable to fires using any of the customary 
types of fuel, and the best use is made of the heat generated—the usual 
side and back losses of heat are turned to good account. 


Services 


Space and water heating, water supply, and disposal services have 
already been described in some detail, but some additional description 
should be given of the full-scale model of the pipework which was 
As can be seen from the illustration the 
In the model 
the cagework consisted of three main demountable sections. One 
section formed the duct from ground floor to first floor; one section 
formed the duct from first floor to roof, and one section contained 
tank, cylinder and linen cupboard. Subsequent experience has shown 
that only two cageworks are necessary, one for the ground floor and 
one for the first floor. é 

The cagework serves the following purposes: (1) Housing and 
support for pipework, thus enabling all pipework to be factory fabri- 
cated, site work being reduced to jointing pipes at first floor level. 
(2) Housing and support for the flue from the slow combustion fire, 


Fic. 5.—Full-size model of plumbing unit. 
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the flue from the gas fire in bedroom No. 3, and the flue from cooker 
and clothes boiler and the ventilation trunking from the extractor 
hoods in kitchen and utility room. (3) Support and easy fixing for 
duct casing and removable access panels. It will also be appreciated 
from the plan that the duct acts as a screen wall between the kitchen 
and the utility room on the ground floor, and as a partition wall between 
the bathroom and bedroom No. 3 on the first floor. 


Ventilation 


The importance of ventilation, as well as heating, for the main- 
tenance of comfortable living conditions needs no stressing. It is 
also clear that, in any system of natural ventilation, proper provision 
must be made for both inlet and outlet. In the Coventry houses, the 
flues to the slow combustion stove and to the gas fires provide ventila- 
tion outlets in the living room and in the three bedrooms. The 
ventilation hoods in the kitchen and utility room act similarly. 

The provision of inlets is, however, a more difficult problem, since 
air bricks have a habit of getting blocked, either by design or dirt. 
It was therefore decided to provide, over each door, a baffled air inlet. 
The main fresh air inlet in the house is situated above the front door, 
so that cold air entering the house in this way will be warmed by the 
hall radiator. This warmed air will then find its way through the 
baffled inlets over room doors and pass out through the fire flues. 


Electricity 


The description of the experimental houses concludes with details 
of the proposed switching and wiring system. 


Practical Planning Exhibition 


The vital part played by the engineer in all forms of reconstruction 
is to be shown in a realistic way in an exhibition of Practical Planning 
in London next month, which the Institution of Civil Engineers and 
the Institution of Municipal and County Engineers are organizing. 
The exhibition is to be held in the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Westminster, and will be opened by Mr. W. S. Morrison, M.P., 
Minister of Town and Country Planning, on Oct. 5. The purpose of 
the exhibition is to bring out the“importance of adequate attention 
being paid to physical and economic factors as well as to aesthetic 
values, and to emphasize the need of a logical sequence in planning, 
with co-operation between the engineer and all other interests con- 
cerned from the start, and the importance of making full use of the 
assistance which engineering science can offer in the development of 
Great Britain. The national problem and the necessity for national 
and regional planning are stated in a series of simple but graphic charts. 
The principles and sequence to be followed in town and country 
planning are illustrated with models, photographs, and plans showing 
both the development of existing towns and the planning of new 
towns. The part played by the engineer in agriculture, in the co- 
ordination of traffic by road, rail, water, and air, in electricity, gas, and 
water supply, in sewerage and sewage disposal, in land drainage and 
district heating and in buildings of all types, with special regard to 
foundations, framework, and services is amply illustrated. Other 
subjects include heat conservation, sound insulation, and the use of 
alternative materials. A full-size model kitchen and a room with a 
sound insulated floating floor are also to be shown. The exhibition 
will be open free to the public on weekdays from Oct. 6 to 30 (inclusive) 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Any further information on the subject can be obtained from the 
Organizing Officer, Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George 
Street, S.W. 1. 


Aslib 


Aslib (Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux) 
held its eighteenth Conference on Sept. 18 and 19. A large audience, 
which included visitors from the U.S.A. and enemy-occupied countries, 
filled the rooms of the Royal Society to capacity. The programme 
of the first day included an Address by Mr. J. G. Crowther, of the 
British Council, on “Information Services for the Scientist,” in which 
a plea was made for the enlargement and co-ordination of information 
services as an integral part of the development of science, and the 
establishment of an international centre for scientific information. 
Problems of library rehabilitation as part of post-war reconstruction 
were discussed by a number of speakers. Mr. Besterman proposed 
the establishment of an international library clearing-house which 
should be responsible for the collection and replacement of books, 
and their allocation to libraries whose stocks have been depleted. 
This project has been referred to a committee representative of the 
United Nations under the auspices of the British Council. A pro- 
minent feature was a general discussion on the co-ordination of 
abstracting. The general feeling was that, although a central 
abstracting service would be desirable, it could not replace the specia- 
lized abstracting organizations. The Conference ended with a review 
of Aslib’s work, which has included the publication of book-lists, and 
guides to specialized sources of information. Great demands have 
been made on the Aslib enquiry service and on their location indexes 
to periodicals from the U.S.S.R., and other European countries, issued 
since the outbreak of war. 
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Gas Products Prices 


The London Market Sept. 27. 


All Coal Tar Products are in good demand, 
= Pitch in the London area remains about 

5s. 

An Order entitled The Control of 
Toluene (No. 3) Order, 1943 (S. R. & O. 
1943, No. 976), came into force on July 20, 
and introduced certain changes in the prices 
for different grades of Toluene. 

There are no changes to report in the prices 
of Coal Tar Products. 


The Provinces Sept. 27. 
The average prices of gas-works products 
during the week were: Pitch and Crude Tar,* 
Toluole, naked, North, 90’s, 1s. 11d., pure, 


2s. 74d. (controlled by the Control of Toluene 
No. 3 Order, 1943, dated July 14, operative 
from July 20, 1943). Naphtha and Xylole con- 
trolled by the Coal Tar Naphtha and Xylole 
Order, 1943, dated May 31 (S. R. & O., 1943, 
No. 768), operative from June 1. Carbolic 
acid, 60’s, naphthalene, and anthracene con- 
trolled by the Coal Tar Products Prices Order 
S. R. & O. 2509, dated Dec. 7, 1942, and 
operative from Jan. 1, 1943. Filtered heavy oil 
(min. gr. 1,080), 74d. to 8d. Creosote oil has 
been generally controlled as to direction and 
price for some time past. Current value—fuel 
grades 5d. to 54d.; timber preservation and 
other purposes 43d. to 6d. 

* In regard to pitch and crude tar prices we would 


ask readers to refer to the editorial note on p. 396 of 
the “JournaL” for Sept. 10, 1941. 


Tar Products in Scotland Sep‘. 25. 


Export business is on the increase. Refined 
tar controlled. Value is 44d. per galion ex 
Works, naked. Creosote oil : Specification oil, 
64d. to 7d.; low gravity, 74d. to 74d. ; neutral 
oil, 6d. to 64d.; hydrogenation oil, 5id. per 
gallon; all ex Works in bulk. Refined 
cresylic acid is active for export at 3s. 6d, to” 
4s. 6d. per gallon ex Works, naked, according 
to quality. Crude naphtha: 6$d. to 7d. per 
gallon. Solvent naphtha: Basic prices deli. 
vered in bulk, 90/160 grade 2s. 8d., and 90/19 
Heavy naphtha, Unrectified, 1s. 104d. per 
gallon ; Rectified, 2s. 3d. per gallon. Pyridine, 
90/160 grade, 13s., and 90/140 grade, 15s. pg 
gallon. 


Gas Stocks and Shares — 


At the opening last week the brighter tone 
prevailing towards the close of the previous 
week was again in evidence. As the week pro- 
gressed, however, conditions became quieter, 
although the tone remained firm with a renewal 
of demand for long-dated British Funds. 


There was a little more activity among 
Gas stocks and shares and prices continued 
well maintained with few changes either way; 
outstanding features were the rise of 7 points 
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To the sole manufacturers 


ASPINALLS (PAINTS) LIMITED 
CARLETON — SKIPTON — YORKS 
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} Se ss 3141. T/A Gibbons, Lower 
ral. 


Carbonizing Plant, Industrial Furnaces and 
Heat Treatment, Constructional Steelwork, 
Coal and Coke Handling Plants, Storage 
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closure always. 


in Cardiff ordinary and 5 points each in, 


Alliance & Dublin ordinary and Swansea 
preference. Imperial 
hold all the previous week’s gains and closed 
1 point lower. On the Newcastle Exchange 


° . | 
business was recorded in Hartlepool stock and | — St pc. Red. Pref. ... i 


the quotation hardened 14 to 90}. 


. 
The following price changes were effected Bristol 5 p.c. max. 


during the week : 
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INSTRUMENTS 


Gas Flow Recorders and Indicators 
Pressure and Vacuum Recorders and Indicators 
Full Scale or Inclined Gauges 


WALKER, CROSWELLER & CO. LTD. 
CHELTENHAM, GLOS. Cheltenham 5172 


R £.a.35.0 
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TOM CARRINGTON & CO. LTD. 
Lyndon Toolworks, West Bromwich. 
0517 (2 lines). 


“LYNDON” and “EGA-KUT” 
SCREWING TOOLS; : 
TAPS; DIES; STOCKS anp DIES; 
GROUND THREAD TAPS 


T/N 


PECKETT & SONS LTD. 


Atlas Locomotive Works, St. George, Bristol 5. 
T/N Fishponds 53006. T/A Peckett, Bristol. 
London Representatives: Ferguson & Palmer, 
9, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
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Particles of grit, etc., merely embed themselves in the resilient diaphragm 
material on closing until released again on opening the valve. Hence perfect 
For other advantages see complete illustrated technical 


data, free on mentioning this publication. 
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